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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND WEST POINT. 

BY AUGUSTUS D. SMALL, HEADMASTER OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, SOUTH 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



A West Point Professor, Colonel Charles W. Lamed, U.S.A., 
in the September North American Beview, maintains, in the 
title of his article, "The Inefficiency of the Public Schools." 
The arguments set forth fail to be so startling and iconoclastic 
as the title promises. 

The eminence of the Professor, the already-felt influence of 
the great Review, and the community of interests between West 
Point and the Public Schools call for reply. Giving due value 
to these three factors, we infer and admit that the article is not 
to be interpreted as purposely destructive criticism. Yet, it has 
been thus assumed to be by those who denounce the public-school 
education as bogus and who allege the superiority of some other 
system of instruction. 

The fundamental weakness in the Professor's argument is his 
point of view. He premises that "the opportunities of testing 
the efficiency of public-school instruction ... are exceptionally 
good ... at West Point." The reason he gives is, that the " can- 
didates are drawn from every Congressional District . . . and 
largely from . . . the primary and high schools." 

The tenuity of this line of argument is evident to those who are 
acquainted with the conditions at the public-school end; they 
also are judges. The fact is well known that West Point does 
not attract the real representatives of our public schools. The 
boys by whom their efficiency is to be judged do not, as a rule, 
seek a military or a naval career. Their ambitions carry them 
in other directions. The best of them go to college or superior 
technical or professional schools, or they pursue some industrial 
vocation. The sphere that distinctly calls for the best will get the 
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best, and even now wise business men are asking for the graduates 
of our high or higher schools. Indeed, the qualities which impel 
a boy to enter the military or naval profession may not, in general, 
urge him to wide and critical scholarship — just as we find the 
athletic spirit needing the counterpoise of authority and specific 
eligibility rules to cause it to keep an equilibrium with the spirit 
of diligent study. 

The writer of this reply has several times taken part in the 
preliminary examination of candidates for appointment to West 
Point and Annapolis. He knows the class of pupils who apply. 
With candor, he must say that the public schools should not be 
judged by them, nor by those selected thus throughout the whole 
country. Good, honest, bright boys, confessedly, they would not 
claim to be typical. 

The writer is also connected with a public high school, in which 
are pupils preparing for many higher institutions. They are 
each under the advice and care of some teacher, called a " Con- 
suitor," who knows the demands of the higher course — preferably 
a graduate of the institution — and directs the preparatory studies. 
We show the same consideration for West Point and Annapolis, 
as for any other institution, by naming a Consultor for them. 
There are at present and have been, since our organization in 
1901, no boys preparing in coiirse for these Academies. We have 
military drill during the four years of schooling, and the boys 
take an enthusiastic interest in the drill, competitions and pa- 
rades ; but, in spite of the fears of champions of peace, no martial 
disposition is thereby developed. Exceptions to this case, if they 
occur, will be due to native mental bias. Athletics might send 
more boys to West Point or Annapolis than military drill, and the 
reputation of each Academy for sports would probably influence 
the choice between them, surely not decide it. 

The Professor's premise has called the writer's attention to 
the facts related. Another inquiry also must precede the draw- 
ing of conclusions. Just who the 314 candidates at his examina- 
tion were, is matter of greatest importance. It is not to be in- 
ferred; it is to be ascertained. Boys might go up who could not 
have obtained the credentials of the school. We have every- 
where the remiss, as well as the diligent. Our doors are open 
wide; we cannot select the brilliant and dismiss the half -learners, 
who may trip before the Professor in the tangles of their own 
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poor ravellings of science. The public schools do the best they 
can for all. One failure among many successes does not condemn 
aerial navigation. What of the many times 314 successes in each 
of the many times 314 public-school systems from whose vicinity 
314 went up to West Point? 

Another weakness in the Professor's web of impeachment is the 
importance attached to a single examination, for any purpose. 
In tbe best schools, there is no crucial examination; in the best 
psychology, no sanction for one. Every test is correlated with 
other records and with daily endeavor. The poorer student may 
shine, and the better one be eclipsed, by the excitement of one de- 
cisive test. Harvard and Radcliffe still require such tests; because 
out of the abundance of well-prepared candidates, they risk noth- 
ing in the method. Many colleges admit upon certification from 
the preparatory schools, and these colleges, having made careful 
comparison of college records, affirm that the college standing 
of students admitted on certificate is higher than that of those 
admitted by examination. Herein is a suggestion for West Point. 

The Professor did not show us his tests. They might be under 
our condemnation; for the line of tiiought and teaching has 
changed greatly within a decade. A few isolated samples merrily 
given indicate a state of mind rather than the condition of the 
schools, hasty and partial reading rather than imperfect teaching. 
The tests may have been better suited to discover what these 
candidates did not know, than what or how much they did know, 
of the subjects of examination. Confusion as to places or facts 
having no personal interest to a boy, or not emphasized by vital 
connection with other content of the science, may be consistent 
with a really strong grasp of the subject itself, geography or his- 
tory. "What knowledge is most worth?" is a question imposed 
upon the teacher by his various practical limitations. We have 
paralleled the Professor's amusement over some piece of stupid- 
ity, and then been equally surprised at the cleverness shown else- 
where by the same boy. From the questions, we might judge how 
to evaluate the criticisms presented us. The writer has no inten- 
tion to apologize for the crudities and errors quoted. Every 
experienced teacher has made his own collectanea of equally ridic- 
ulous blunders and has tried to draw conclusions from them. 
One inference, however, the Professor's details permit us to de- 
duce. His candidates would be called " seconds " in the market 
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— that is, they were not the perfect finished product of the pub- 
lic schools. The grammar schools usually cover a period of 
eight years, sometimes nine; and the high schools, four years, 
sometimes five. The attendance of the 314 candidates averaged 
but six years and eight months of the grammar-school period and 
but three years and three months of the high-school period. Only 
three of the thirteen humorously described had completed the 
full periods. Some minds ripen faster, some mature more slowly. 
Prom the account, we should place the candidates, especially 
the thirteen, in the latter class; and they should not have made 
the recorded short cut to West Point. They needed better pre- 
paredness, and probably no teacher from whom they went would 
have sent them up for examination. Here is another suggestive 
point. 

West Point should correlate with the public-school system above 
the high-school period. The examination reached down below it. 
Unless fitted for such an examination — perish the Professor's 
few months of " cramming " ! — geography had not been studied 
for two or more years. These candidates passed best in geography 
and history. They failed most in algebra and geometry, the two 
subjects in which West Point " preps " should be strong. These, 
moreover, are high-school branches. Two inferences suggest them- 
selves; one, that the candidates had not made successful algebra 
and geometry courses; the other, that West Point may fairly 
have rated them strictly in these two subjects. The minimum 
was 66 per cent, in each branch. One of the oldest secondary 
schools in the country makes 45 per cent, its pass mark. The 
rating makes this 45 worth as much as 60 or 70 in some schools. 
We are not informed as to the method of the West Point marking 
— whether severe or liberal, whether or not any credit was allowed 
for a correct part of each question. The examination must go 
on trial, before the schools of the nation may be condemned by it. 
The Professor laments "the physical deficiency of our 
youth," 30 per cent, of his candidates being physically unfit. 
Here, he shows again his lack of acquaintance with the 
common schools at large. He emphatically censures the unsan- 
itary schoolhouses of the country and the exclusive attention to 
mental development, but points out one Athletic League, orig- 
inated by General Wingate, which the educational people of the 
country ought to imitate. Thus, he seems wholly unaware of the 
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great movement of the past decade or more in physical education. 
"If education is concerned with mental development alone," he 
asks, "does the result justify the outlay?" He should know 
that part of the outlay he cites is spent upon physical training, 
and that schools and teachers in great numbers, who may not 
have heard of the League in question, have been engaged in this 
important part of their work, which includes mental, physical, 
and moral education. For all that, " 100 physically defective " 
boys might go up, from our whole country, to try for West Point. 

The Professor's ideals are undoubtedly quite our own. The 
writer of this reply would join hands with him in advancing them, 
and particularly in sending better-prepared boys to West Point. 
The public schools and West Point and Annapolis are founded 
upon the same patriotic conviction of the people of this nation 
that they serve the public welfare, that they are needed by the 
nation; and there is no doubt that they will be held to their mis- 
sion. We would deprecate any attempt to belittle West Point, 
or to show up its inefficiency, even if we were better qualified as 
a critic than is the Professor. We should only be providing 
poisoned shafts for the enemies of that important military school. 
The wish of the writer would be to help West Point, and the 
only true method would be constructive, and by no means de- 
structive, criticism. 

It is the writer's firm conviction that West Point and Annapolis 
are worthy of the best boys in the land, and that they would 
have their quota of them if admittance were on a better plan 
and the life beyond were made more attractive to the stirring, 
ambitious boy. The curtain has been raised and we do not recog- 
nize our best young men entering West Point. We will explain. 

Taking our Boston high schools, for obvious reasons, as our 
example, we state the case. The full period embraces four years, 
and the diploma is granted then if 76 points are won. A point 
means generally one hour of prepared work a week, and a course 
consists of three, four, or five points during the whole year. There 
are four courses in English and there may be four in any for- 
eign language, except Greek, which is limited to two, and Spanish, 
to three. History offers four courses; civics, one; algebra, geom- 
etry, biology, physics, chemistry, two each; music theory, three; 
drawing, including arts and crafts, four; and there are commer- 
cial branches. A course is won if the pass mark " C " be attained, 
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usually 60 per cent. ; honor standings are " B," 80 per cent., and 
"A" 90 per cent. A pupil may elect his 76 points, subject 
always to the approval of the headmaster; and, provided he 
make 13 points in English, 7 in a foreign language or phonog- 
raphy and typewriting, 3 in history, 4 in mathematics or book- 
keeping, and 3 in science — and 6 in physical training, 1 in hygiene, 
and 3 in choral practice — he may receive his diploma on the pass 
mark in every subject. 

Getting a pass mark means serious work. So the great mass 
of pupils graduating every year are entitled to the recognition 
that they are graduates, that their minds — as well as bodies and 
souls — have received a discipline and an uplift that are worth 
while. Yet, admission to the Boston Normal School in seven out 
of twelve subjects is possible only to graduates winning honors 
in those seven, or else after passing examinations in them. Ex- 
aminations, together with good records, are required in the other 
five. Massachusetts admits to her Normal Schools, without ex- 
amination, any high-school graduate winning honors in any or all 
prescribed subjects. New England colleges admit high-school 
graduates, from accepted high schools, without examination, upon 
certification by the headmaster; but certain subjects are essential 
and it seems to the writer unwise to certify those who are not 
honor pupils, on the ground that only such, as a rule, can achieve 
success in collegiate studies. 

Now, if West Point and Annapolis would require and obtain 
what these colleges secure, doubtless matriculation would be more 
satisfactory. The exhibited condition is that not even the pass 
mark is required — namely, the diploma, as granted. Those Acad- 
emies might inform us as to the preparatory courses preferred 
and supply the literature of their curricula and student life. It 
might be an inspiration to many of our best boys to prepare and 
be ready for these Academies. With strong disciplinary instruc- 
tion there, with required abstinence from tobacco and alcohol, and 
with a wholesome moral atmosphere, the Academies would seem 
to the most scrupulous parent desirable institutions. The writer 
is neither agitator nor promoter. He simply knows that alcohol 
and tobacco have no place in the best mental and physical activ- 
ities. Further, he is visionary enough to see in the army post of 
the future a temperance town, where the ordinary soldier comes 
under the noble influence of West-Point graduates, with oppor- 
vol. CLXXxvm. — no. 637 55 
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trinities for education in the arts and sciences, literature and 
philosophies, where amusements are extensively athletic and in- 
tensively intellectual. 

Do we forget that the appointing power rests with Congressmen 
and that they are supposed to be politicians? Not in the least. 
We would not change that at all. The representation of districts 
in our National Academies is a most excellent factor. It is com- 
mendable. The Congressman, however, who has the option of 
sending up a well-qualified boy to whom the Academy doors 
would freely open, or of sending up a doubtfully prepared one 
to be examined, would not hesitate long or decide the wrong 
way many times. The writer speaks advisedly, and he has con- 
fidence in the intelligence and statesmanship of our Congress- 
men, who would prefer to see the district well represented and 
the appointee winning a position of recognized merit. The plan 
might happily save him, and- save West Point, from his friends. 
Without doubt, all patriotic citizens would rejoice in the advan- 
tage which such a method of appointment would confer upon our 
favored and honored National Academies. 

Augustus D. Small. 



